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A SCENE IN BOSTON. 


More than seventy years since, a sol- 
dier of King George was passing a rope- 
walk in Boston; he was assaulted by the 
rope-makers, and beaten severely. He 
hastened to his comrades and told the 
story of his harsh treatment. They re- 
turned with him, and assisted him to re- 
taliate on his enemics. 

The rope-makers told their story to 
the people, who were very much opposed 
to having soldiers in Boston at all. They 
grew exceedingly angry, and on the eve- 
ning of the 5th of March, (1770) a vast 
multitude, armed with cluds, rushed to- 
wards King (now State) street, shouting 
‘“‘Let us drive out these ribalds; they 
have no business here !” 

_This excited the indgnation of the sol- 
diers, and with savage ferocity, they 
threatened to fire upon the populace. A 
report was spread that the city was fired; 
the bells rung, and the’ crowd became 
more dense. The confusion was hor- 
rible. 

Some of the crowd, headed by a mu- 
latto named Altecks, hurried to the cus- 
tom house and threatened to kill the sen- 
tinel. He called out the guard to his aid. 
The people challenged them to fire. Af- 
ter enduring their insult for some time, 
they did fire. Three human beings were 
killed, five severely, and others slightly 
wounded. 

Such was a scene in Boston at the 
opening of the revolutionary war. How 
thankful ought.we to be that such sights 
do not take place now! Our fathers 
endured the pain and we reap the fruits 
of their noble daring. Let us humbly 
pray that we may never behold a battle 
nor see a human being killed. The 
spirit of the Bible is against war, espe- 
cially of the New Testament. Children 
should be Christian soldiers; their sword 
should be the Bible; their helmet a hope 
of salvation ; their breast-plate a righteous 
heart; and their shield a constant. faith 
in the Lord, Jesus Christ. Then when 
they fight they will inflict death only on 
sin. And the soener sin is killed the 
better.—S. S. Messenger. 











NARRATIVE. 








ANN MARIA HYDE. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ann Maria Hyde was a native of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, and born on the Ist 





of March, 1792. Her family were of high 
respectability, and her early years nur- 
tured amid all that affluence and love 
could bestow. Indeed she was reared 
with much of that idolatrous tenderness 
which is wont to centre in an only child, 
as her sister, being sixteen years old at 
her birth, and removed ere long by mar- 
riage, to a home of her own,—the little 
remaining one became the object of the 
most ardent parental solicitude. And 
well did she repay it,—not only by bril- 
liant mental developments,—but by the 
unfolding of the sweetest affections. 
Her gentleness of nature, breathing on 
all whom she knew, extended to animals, 
insects, and even reptiles; whom she 
could not endure to see troubled, or 
hurt. 

She derived entertainment from books, 
at an age when most children are occu- 
pied with the modifications of the alpha- 
bet, and though often interested in sports 
and pastimes, found pleasure in solitary 
thought, and serious reflection. She de- 
lighted in the historical and poetical por- 
tions of the Scriptures, and without di- 
rections from others, chose them for her 
frequent perusal. When her tiny hands 
were unable to sustain the weight of a 
large Bible, and her form too infantine 
to allow her to sit and read at a table, 
without the care of others, she would 
spend whole days stretched on the car- 
pet, her little bright face bent over its 
pages, in quiet attention, or sometimes 
suddenly reading aloud, passages whose 
sublimity struck her ear, or affected her 
heart. It was also perceived that she 
sometimes treasured them in her memo- 
ry, and correctly applied them. Being 
once sick, when a very young child, she 
said, ‘I think 1 should be willing to die 
now, if it was not for my dear friends. 
But the Bible says, ‘* Whoso loveth fa- 
ther or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me.” 

Fondness for knowledge, led her early 
to love school, and her instructors. She 
distinguished herself while there, by scru- 
pulous regard to their wishes, whether 
expressed or implied,—by the clearness 
and beauty of her recitations—the classi- 
cal correctness of her written thoughts, 
and a propriety of demeanbr, which no 
evil example could warp or overcome. 
At twelve, she was well-grounded in the 
solid branches ofa good education, though 
the bent of her genius led to rhetorical, 
philosophical, and historical studies, which 


she continued to pursue throughout her 
life. 

At the age of fourteen, she retired from 
school, and became the companion of her 
parents. Her love of nature now more 
fully unfolded itself, and the city of her 
birth, and the neighborhood of her resi- 
dence, diversified as they were by rural 
hang, romantic scenery, became more and 
more dear. Her father, whosé fine mind 
had been disciplined by the study and 
practice of jurisprudence, was gratified to 
perceive that his idol daughter continued 
her daily intercourse with the best of au- 
thors, and her habits of profound thought, 
and frequent composition, while her 
mother was equally cheered by her affec- 
tionate participation in whatever promot-} 
ed domestic welfare and happiness. 

In her shrinking delicacy of feeling, 
and favorite themes of contemplation, it 
was easy to discern the poetic tempera- 
ment. In this, as in all her other attain- 
ments, there was a remarkable precocity. 
Her chosen subjects were unambitious, 
and such as the affections dictated. One 
of the first, which met the eye of her 
friends, was written at about the age of 
ied years, and descriptive of her infant 
nephew. So, harmonious were its num- 
bers, that one of her relatives, without 
her knowledge, sent it to the pages of a 
periodical, and when she saw it in print, 
she burst into tears. The following effu- 
sion was addressed to the same nephew, 
when somewhat older, to console him for 
the loss of a favorite dog. 


“ The purest bliss that man enjoys below, 

Is but a mixture of delight and woe,— 

Composed of transitory, fleeting joys, 

Which time still lessens, and at length destroys. 

Even the gay visions of our earliest years 

Are dimm’d by sorrow, and defac’d with tears,— 

So you, dear boy, are thus condemned to know, 

The pang of grief, and taste the cup of woe. 

Might not your tender age avert the dart 

Of keen misfortune from your shrinking heart ? 

Nor even the shield of strong affection save 

Yeer fond companion from the silent grave ? 

How oft your cheek has warm’d with conscious 

ride, 

To x him play and frolic by your side,— 

How oft your bosom with enchantment glow’d 

At his caresses on yourself bestowed,— 

When after absence from your pleasant home, 

To bid you welcome, he would bounding come. 

Yet hush the grief that swells your mournful 
breast, 

He sinks to quiet shades of peaceful rest,— 

He sleeps as sweet,—as safe from all alarms, 

As when protected by your guardian arms.” 


Another poem greets the birth of the 
second and youngest child of her beloved 
sister. 

“She comes, a little stranger here below, 
Where mingled streams of pain and pleasure 
. ow,— 

Where fragrant flowers and thorns promiscuous 


rise, 

And light and shade alternate veil the skies. 

Welcome, sweet image of a spotless soul, 

Whose mind no guilt,—nor glooomy fears con- 
trol,— 

Whose smiling dreams, approving angels tend, 


But the strong thought, the comprehensive mind, 

The genius active, towering unconfined,— 

The powers above our narrow orb to rise, 

And — the planets through the boundless 
skies,— 

These are the gifts of Him who call’d to birth 

Revolving spheres,—and form’d this lower earth. 

Oh! may he listen to our fervent prayer, 

And make our babe his own peculiar care,— 

Grant her a soul contented and serene,— 

Good sense, good temper, and a modest mien,— 

We will not ask for beauty’s dazzling blaze,— 

Nor wit’s illusive and enchanting rays,— 

Enough, if Virtue’s solar beam shall shine, 

To guide her safely ’till her days decline ; 

So, shall her charms, when life’s short day is 


as’ 
Unfwaing flourish and eternal Jast,— 
And death translate them to that blest abode 
Where stainless spirits throng the throne of 
God.” 

Hitherto the course of the sweet poet 
had been without a cloud. The first sor- 
row that overshadowed her youthful path, 
was painful sympathy for her only sister, 
the protracted absence of whose husband 
on a voyage he had been induced to take, 
caused the most agonizing suspense, 
which at length—(no intelligence ever 
being received of the ship in which he 
sailed )—deepened into the dark gloom of 
widowhood. She continued, ag long as 
possible, to spread the scattered fragments 
of hope before the eyes of the anxious 
family, but while the smile trembled on 
her lips, her private papers revealed with 
what prostration of spirit, she retired to 
weep for the bereaved and the fatherless. 


“The light that cheer’d their darken’d way, 
No more emits its guiding ray, 

The arn, their feeble steps that staid, 

No more affords its needful aid,— 

The eye that wept, if their’s should weep, 
Is seal’d in death’s oblivious sleep, 

The heart that felt for all their woes, 

Is hush’d in undisturbed repose,— 

No more their friend, their gentle guide, 
Shall o’er their devious path preside, 
Through life’s dark gloom their steps direct, 
And from its gathering ills protect. 

“Oh, Thou to whom our prayers ascend, 
The widow’s judge, the orphans’ friend, 
With mercy’s cheering ray illume 

Our lonely passage to the tomb, 

And when the storms of time are past, 
Receive us to thy rest at last, 

Where to the pardon’d soul is given, 

The pure, unbroken rest of Heaven.” 


From her deep, sisterly sympathy, 
sprang forth a noble principle—the de- 
sire, personally, to assist those, who, by 
this visitation, had sustained an entire 
reverse of fortuneyand found every earth- 
ly prospect darkened. She made propo- 
sals, and obtained the consent of her pa- 
rents, to engage in the work of education, 
and with an energy which astonished the 
friends who knew the diffidence of her 
nature, decided to become the member 
of a school, in a distant part of the State, 
in order to acquire that knowledge of 
painting, embroidery in silk, and some 
other accomplishments, which were, in 
those days, deemed essential for a teach- 
er of young ladies. ‘Then, she whose 





And o’er their charge with unseen pinions bend. 

—Like some sweet cherub from the realms of 
rest, 

Of all its native purity possessed, 

She thinks no ill,—no future danger fears, 

Nor sees the forms disordered Fancy rears. 

Her infant wants, our constant care attends, 


sensitive spirit had ever shrunk from as- 
sociation with strangers, and whose love 
for her own sweet, sheltering home, was 
almost a morbid sentiment, braved priva- 
tion and inconvenience, for several months 
without a murmur. There, she might be 








From suffering guards her, and from harm de- 
fends ;— 


seen, in the coldest winter mornings, tak- 
ing her walk to school,—attending 
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throughout the day, with a perseverance | long before you were born, Louisa, a ves- 
that allowed no moment to be Jost, tojsel was seen beating about on a very 
~~ piftsuits which were to qualify her|stormy ocean; she had come from a far 
for a sphere of future labor,—and in the|country, and was full of children and 
evening, by the parlor fire of her. b@ard-| grown persons; at last, they landed ; 


ing house, or in her own little chamber 


engaged with her needle, or in long and|to the shore; but they did not find any 
beautifully written letters to the friends | nice houses, there, only forests and wig- 
over whom her heart yearned, and for|wams: 

whom she sometimes, in secret, struck the 


mournful lyre. 


“Oh, Thou who know’st the lot they share, 
And who canst well bestow, 

The balm that soothes corrosive care, 
And heals the wounds of woe,— 

If dangers daunt their trembling heart, 
Or anxious fears assail, . 

Be thou their trust,—ther sure support, 

_ When earthly helpers fail. 

Assure them that thy ways are just, 
And all thy counsels wise, 

Nor let thein in thy love distrust 
Nor frown with eceptic eyes. _ 

From Thee, each blessing we derive, 
By Thee is sorrow given; 

May grief instruct us how to live, 
And point our path to Heaven. 

When gathering clouds obscure the sky, 
And howls the sullen storm, 

With what enchantment we descry, 
The rainbow’s glorious form, 

So, may thy mercy gild the gloom 
Of destiny severe, 

Sustain the sufferer to the tomb, 
And dry affliction’s tear. 

tTo be Continued. | 


,|that is, got out of the vessel, and rowed 


**Oh! mamma,” exclaimed Leuisa,; 
“you mean the Pilgrims, who ‘came 
from England, in the May-flower, but 
there is the stage, it is, it is; papa has 
come,” and the tears, which had gather- 
ed in sympathy for the poor pilgrims, 
quickly disappeared. 

Mr. Pelham had been on a visit of sev- 
eral weeks, to the city of New York, and 
had now returned home sooner than he 
expected ; the stage drew up tothe door, 
Mr. Pelham got out, the driver jumped 
down, and began to take off the baggage, 
while Mr. Pelham stood on the door- 
step, and paid his bill, and then the stage 
drove off; but neither Louisa nor her 
mother saw it go, for their attention was 
all occupied, in welcoming home the hus- 





band and father. And now grandma came 
down from the nursery, with the baby in 
her arms, and just at this moment Charles 
and Edward came home from se&éwl, 
and poor papa was almost smothered with 
caresses, and almost deafened with shouts 
of joy. 








MORALITY. 


At last supper was over, the table clear- 
ed away, more coal heaped un the grate, 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
. DISCONTENT. 


‘¢ Winter is the very worst season o 
the year, exclaimed little Louisa Pelham 


the shutters closed, and the two boys went 
up to the nursery, to commit their les- 
sons for to-morrow. Grandma seated 
r| berselfin the great rocking-chair with her 


knitting-work, mamma began to undress 
’ 


as she sat in her little chair by her moth- little Willie, and Louisa climbed upon 


er, beside a comfortable fire, on a stormy 


day in December. 
** Why so, my daughter?” asked Mrs 
Pelham. 


**‘ Because, mamma, it is so cold and 
stormy, and so gloomy, too,” and Louisa 
glanced out of the window, with a very 


forlorn expression of countenance. 


“And what season do you prefer?” 


asked her mother. 
“Oh! summer, mamma, the merry 
bright, beautiful summer. 


so I like summer best.” 


* But,” asked Mrs. Pelham again, 
‘‘are there no unpleasant things connect- 


ed with summer ?” 
**No, mamma.” 


“Are you always perfectly happy in 


summer time 1?” 
** Yes, mamma.” - 


** But,” continued Mrs. Pelham, * you 
forget the little girl who dreads the thun- 


papa’s knee; he stroked the curls from 
her forehead, smiled, and said, 


. | “ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast ; 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round.” 


“Yes, papa,” said Louisa, putting her 
arms around his neck, “yes, we will 
draw the curtains, and wheel round the 


have come, and I do so love such an eve- 
ning as this.” 
»| “My dear,” said Mrs. Pelham, “do 


Spring does|you remember just now, you thought 
very well, but the first month is no better 


than winter, April is very muddy, May is 
not much better, and autumn is too sad, 


winter had no comforts?” 

‘Yes, mamma,” replied the little girl, 
“but I felt gloomy, then, but now I am 
happy.” 

Mr. Pelham sat with Louisa in his lap 
for about half an hour, then, taking his 
hat, said he had some important business, 
which must be attended to that night. 

‘*Now, papa,” said Louisa, in a very 
disconsolate tone, ‘‘ you are not going 
out in this terrible storm, are you? it 
seems as though you might stay at home 
this evening, when you have been gone 


der-storm in summer, and who cannot go}go long.” 


out early in the morning, at that season, 
on account of the dew, nor at noon, be- 
cause the sun was so powerful, nor at 
night, because the insects are so trouble- 
some; and who, on a very warm day, 


wish to have him,” said Mr. Pelham, 
**but you would not have him neglect 
his duty to indulge his selfish feelings,” 
and he patted her cheek, ‘‘so be con- 


often wishes it were as cold as Green-| tented till I come back.” 


land.” 
Louisa blushed. 


warm.” 


“Ts that,’ asked Mrs. Pelham, “ the 


* Well, mamma, I 
always wish for warm weather when it is 
cold, and for cold weather when it is 


Louisa burst into tears. 
‘“*My dear,” said Mrs. Pelham, ‘is 


this the happy little girl, that I saw just 
now ?” 


“Well, I can’t help it, mamma,” said 
Louisa. ‘ I wanted papa to stay at home, 





grateful state of heart which you should | and its too bad.” 


cultivate for all the blessings which you 


enjoy?” 
“« What blessings, mamma?” 


‘*Why, Louisa, is it not a very great 


blessing 
fortable food and clothing, and fire ?” 
‘* Why, yes, mamma, those things ar 


very pleasant, but then, every body has 


such blessings as those.” ’ 
“Every body, Louisa? listen and 
will tell you a story.” 


**Oh well, mamma!” and Louis 


drew her little chair up closer to Mrs. 
Pelham, and, leaning her arm on her 
mother’s lap, looked up in her face very 
earnestly to hear what she had to say. 


Mrs. Pelham began. 


A great many years ago, long, and 


g, to possess a good house, com- 


** Would papa be pleased, if I should 
tell him how improperly his little girl is 
behaving ?” said her mother. 

This checked the flow of Louisa’s pas- 
sion a little, and she allowed her mother 
to wipe the tears from her eyes. 
e| ‘But what shall I do all this great, 
long, gloomy evening?” she asked, in the 
same disconsolate tone as before. 

‘* My dear, sitdown; I have something 
to tell you,” replied her mother. 

**T don’t want to hear any more about 
the Pilgrims,” said Louisa sullenly,. 

“IT am not going to tell you about 
them, Louisa, come, get your little chair.” 

Louisa got the chair, and sat down, 
but with a look and manner, which show- 
ed that she did not mean to be interested 


a 





sofa, for we are so happy, now that You |’ 


‘«‘ Papa wishes*to stay, as much as fet) - 


in any thing her mother could tell her, so 
Mrs. Pelham began :— 

*‘ Once there were two little birds, who 
lived in the same nest, in an apple-tree in 
a gentleman’s garden; their names were 
Pecksy and Downy. One fine summer 
morning, their mother thought she would 
teach them to fly; so she flew along a 
little way, and called to her children to 
come too; but they were afraid; and 
when Pecksy tried to follow her mother, 
she lost her balance, and almost fell to 
the ground; (Louisa laughed aloud,) at 
last Downy soared into the air, and was 
so delighted to find that she could fly, 
that she kept going and going, until she 
alighted on a fence, at some distance 
from her mother. Pecksy did not like to 
stay alone, s she spread her wings, and 
the old bird doing so at the same mo- 
ment, away, away, away, they flew.” 

“What, away to the South?” asked 
Louisa, who had forgotten all about her 
ill-humor, and whose eyes had been 
growing larger and brighter every mo- 
ment. 

** What, away to the South 1” 

‘““No, my dear, what made you think 
of that?” 

‘‘ Because, mamma, you told me that 


birds do sometimes go to the South ?” 


“Yes, but that is when it is coming 
winter.” 

**Why do birds go to the South in 
winter?” 

‘¢ Because they do not like to stay here 
in the cold;” and it is not cold in the 
South. 

‘* What do you mean by the South, 
mamma ?” 

** The states, my love, which are south 
of us; you know which way is south; 
they are called the Southern States.” 

** What do the people do, in the South- 
ern States 1” 

‘““My dear, I could tell you a great 
deal about those states; and perhaps at 
some future time, I will; but do you not 
see, it is now your bed time 2” 

“Why mamma, so quick 1” 

“Yes, my love, it is seven o’clock, so 
come to mother, and be undressed.” 
Louisa came very willingly. 

** How soon the time has passed away,” 
said she. 

** And yet,” replied her mother, ‘ just 
now you was very much puzzled to know 
how to get through this terrible long 
evening.” 
*“*T know it, mamma, but—” 
‘But you felt fretful, and unhappy, 
my child, do you not see how much bet- 
ter it is to be employed, than to cry and 
scold, because every thing does not suit 
ou?” 
*s Yes, mamma.” 
‘* Now sit up in my lap, and say those 
pretty little verses,” Louisa began— 
“T love to see the cows come home ; 
[ love to see the hens at rest, 
I love to see the little birds 
Seek their peaceful, quiet nest. 
I love to see a little group, 
Of children at the close of day, 
Eat their bread and milk in love, 
And smile the pleasant hours away.” 
** And now,” said Mrs. Pelham, ‘kiss 
grandma, and bid her good night.” 

Louisa did so, and went with her moth- 
er to her little chamber; and soon she 
was in bed, and then she said her prayers, 
and her mother kissed her, and said, 

“TI hope my little girl, will try, here- 
after, to be content with such things as 
she has.” 

“IT will, mamma,” said Louisa, and bid- 
ding her mother good night, soon fell 
asleep. Mary Ann. 

( REE SEY em 
VAIN SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 


Never be ashamed to acknowledge 
your own ignorance, and to ask instruc- 
tion from any one who is capable of giv- 
ing it. ® 

And if you do any thing wrong, do 
not be offended, when you are told of it, 
but frankly confess that it is so, and say, 
I hope to do it better the next time.” 











The first step, towards true wisdom, is 


a sense of our ignorance. There is little 
hope of that person, who thinks himself 
too wise to be taught. 
I have read a fable, something like this : 
The magpie was the only one of the 


feathered tribes, that knew how to build | 


a nest. ; 

The other birds, lamenting their own 
ignorance, requested the magpie to teach 
them, to which she consented. A day 
was appointed for the purpose, and the 
materials were collected. 

The magpie began, by saying, You 
must first lay two pieces of stick across so. 

O yes! cried one of the birds, no doubt 
that is the way to begin; I could have 
found out that, myself. 

Very well, said thé magpie, next, 
spread a little moss and straw together, 
in this manner. 

I thought that was the next thing to be 
done, said another bird, any dunce could 
have told that. 

After this, said the magpie, place some 
bits of twig around the edge, thus. 

A third bird signified that she knew 
this, as well as the rest. 

Thus they went on, till half the nest 
was completed, when the magpie said to 
the other birds. | 

It really appears to me quite a waste 
of time, to proceed thus, since it is evi- 
dent that you understand building a nest, 
as wellasI do. I think it would be bet- 
ter for me to go home, and take care of 
my own house, and leave you to finish 
yours, according to your own taste.” 

So she immediately took wing, leaving 
the vain and foolish birds with a half- 
made nest. And the consequences of 
their folly, are manifest to this very day, 
since no other bird than the magpie knows 
how to build more than half a nest! 

This, you will say, is only a fable. 
That is very true; it is but a fable. Nev- 
ertheless, the instruction is good, and 
worthy of our attention. 








THE NURSERY. 











Will it not be pleasant to have a short 
chapter on babies! We were once babies 
ourselves—the oldest and largest man in 
the world, was once like this little child, 
with little eyes and tiny fingers. We 
have all had our resting place in the lap, 
the cradle arid crib; have been pleased 
with the rattle, have learned first to sit 
alone, then creep, then walk and talk. 
We do not remember it, but it is even so, 
and we must not despise our day of small 
things. 

This dear little thing, has a kind moth- 
er to warm, feed, and comfort it; and 
with all of a mother’s love, will cherish 
it. The father looks rather grave and 
solemn about the new comer—it is so 
helpless and pale. His hands are so 
large and coarse, he almost fears crush- 
ing its little bones, when he takes it in 
his arms. He thinks too of the dangers 
and difficulties in its way through child- 
hood. How often it will be sick, and 
unable to tell where its little pain is; how 
it will tumble about when learning to 
walk, and though very easy to learn its 
mother’s smile, how difficult it will be to 
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learn its “ mother tongue ’—how noise 
will disthrb its slumbers, and how a 
strange face will make its little heart beat 
with fear, and its little lip curl in grief. 

Those parents or children, who com- 
plain when a little child cries, are unkind 
and inconsiderate. It is the only lan- 
guage it has to utter when hungry, chok- 
ed with a string, pricked with a pin, or 
in pain. And after the little prattler has 
learned to express a few thoughts, it will 
take much time to learn all the rules of 
patience and propriety so as never to 
cry except: for sufficient cause. Be 
therefore kind, indulgent, forbearing, at- 
tentive to such little ones. 

— 
DIVISION OF TIME, 
A GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRANDSONS. 
| Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.] 

“It is a beautiful morning,” said the 
grandfather to his children, “let us go to 
the green house this evening, if the weath- 
er is stormy, we can work ; we must Jearn 
to employ our. time.” 

Charles. What is time? 

Grandfather. It is an indeterminate 
period; divided into centuries, years, 
months, weeks, days, hours, minutes and 
seconds. 

C. What is a century? 


Grandfather. One hundred years. 

C. What is a year? 

Grandfather. "Twelve months. 

C. What is a month ? 

Grandfather. Thirty days. The 


names of the twelve months are January, 
February, March, April, May, June, Ju- 
ly, Angust, September, October, Novem- 
ber, December; these months are com- 
posed of weeks. 

C. And a week ? 

Grandfather. Is seven days. 
are fifty-two weeks in the year. 

C. How many days are therein a year? 

Grandfuther. Three hundred and six- 
ty-five; and six hours which make ove 
day in five years. The year which has 
three hundred and sixty-six days is call- 
ed leap year, and those which have but 
three hundred and sixty five, common 
years. The months are also unequal. 
Some of them have thirty-one days; they 
are January, March, May, July, August, 
October, December. Four months have 
thirty days; they are April, June, Sep- 
tember, November. One month, Febru- 
ary, has twenty eight days if the year is 
common, and twenty nine if it is leap 
year. The longest day in the year isthe 
23d or 25th of June, and the shortest the 
20th or 22d of December. 

Before arriving at the green house, 
they met the three brothers who impa- 
tient to see them, had come to meet 
them, and led them immediately to play 
at gymnastics. But this time the cous- 
ins were more skilful; even little Peter 
hopped twice around the court on one 
foot. ‘They received the congratulations 
of their companions. ‘* How happy they 
are in being brothers,” said Peter, as 
they returned to the village, * they will 
never be separated.” 

Grandfather. May they always think 
as you do, my child! Alas! too often a 
false interest separates brothers and sis- 
ters; they think in youth, that indepen- 
dence is happiness; in riper age, they 
see their mistake. Bunt then, the heart 
hardened by reproaches and reciprocal 
wrongs, no longer grows soft at the sweet 
names of brother and sister. Soon old 
age arrives, and they die alone, surroun- 
ded by strangers. Do you see the mill 
which stood yonder? well! at the death 
of the, miller, it became the inheritance of 
his three children—two sons and a daugh- 
ter. ‘ We will never separate,” said the 
latter; ‘*my oldest brother shall be the 
miller, the youngest shall bring.the corn, 
and carry back the meal; I will be your 
sister, your housekeeper, your servant. 
Let us not sell the mill of our father; ‘it 
is there he lived and died, it was there 
we were born. Let us not separate.” 


There 


But the brothers instead of listening to 
her, hastened to sell the mill; others prof- 
ited by their haste, to buy it at a low 
price, and they divided the small amount 
betweenthem. The daughter who would 
have labored for her brothers with joy, 
was obliged to serve strangers; the old- 
est son, having wasted his portion, be- 
came a soldier; and the other, no one 
knows what has become of him. See, 
my children, the fate of families where 
the members become discontented, and 
have separate interests.- At this moment, 
‘a woman who was passing, stopped be- 
\fore the mill, clasped her hands and 
wept, it was doubtless the  miller’s 
daughter. 











BENEVOLENCE. 








ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON, 


*¢On one of Washington’s return visits 
to Mount Vernon, while commander-in- 
chief of the revolutionary armies,” said 
my informant, whom I shall call Capt. L. 
‘‘he came to Fredericksburgh to pay his 
respects to his aged mother. And when 
about to take his leave of her, he brought 
in a small bag of silver dollars, and plac- 
ing them on the table before her, said: 

“Here, mother, not knowing when I 
may be permitted to visit you again, I 
have brought you these, to be used by 
you as your comforts shali require, or as 
your pleasure shall dictate. And I hope 
you will be free to accept and use them.” 

‘* You was always good and dutiful to 
me, George,” replied she with emotion ; 
‘‘and I have ofien taxed myself, in your 
absence of late years, with being back- 
ward in making suitable acknowledg- 
ments to you, and resolved within myself, 
that when I next saw you, I would have 
a more familiar talk with you, and tell 
you how much TI think of your kind— 
very kind attentions. But it has always 
happened, that when I again found my- 
self in your presence, the thought of your 
elevation by your countrymen, or some- 
thing else, which I cannot define, has 
prevented me from talking to you, as I 
should to my other children.” 

‘* Washington attempted some playful 
reply, but could not succeed in disarming 
even his mother of the awe which his 
presence never failed to inspire in the 
bosoms of all who approached him. 

** Washington, while in the army, was 
known to be exceedingly careful of hu- 
man lives; and he applied the principle 
to the brute creation, by abstaining from 
the destruction of all animals, however 
inferior, whenever it could be done con- 
sistently with the safety and absolute 
wants of man, with unusual scrupulous- 
ness. As Iwas once walking with him 
over the grounds of Mount Vernon, a 
small snake of a harmless species, ap- 
peared in our path. [I instinctively lifted 
my heel to crush it; when he instantly 
caught my arm, and in a tone of earnest 
expostulation, exclaimed : 

“Stay, sir! Is there not room enough 
in the world for you and that harmless 
little reptile? Remember, that life is all 
—everything to the creature, and cannot 
be unnecessarily taken without indirectly 
impugning its Creator, whe bestowed it 
to be enjoyed, with its appropriate pleas- 
ures, through its natural term of exist- 
ence.” 

“‘ Here,” said Capt. L. now taking from 
a drawer and handing me for inspection 
a deed of Washington’s drafting, so sin- 
gularly brief as to be all embraced in 
seven or eight lines written in a bold 
hand across a half-sheet of short fools- 
cap, yet constituting, though not one 
word could have been spared, a convey- 
ance of real estate to the grantee and 
heirs, which, as far as could be perceiv- 
ed, was perfectly legal; ‘Here is a 
deed of a plantation from General Wash- 
ington to me, which 1 show you, not only 
as a curiosity of itself, but for the sake of 
introducing the pleasant little incident out 
of which it originated. Soon after leav- 
ing the General’s employment, I chanced 
to be riding through the interior of Vir- 





ginia, when I came across a deserted 
plantation, the situation and general ap- 
pearance of which, though overrun with 
weeds and bushes, yet pleased me, so 
much, that I took the first opportunity to 
make some inquiries concerning its own- 
ership, -&c. and was told that it was_sup- 
posed to belong to General Washington. 
The night after I reached home, I went 
to sleep thinking of this plantation, and 
wondering that I, who supposed I knew 
all Washington’s lands, never heard of it 
before; when 1 happened, I know not 
why, to dream that the General made a 
present of itto me. The next day, as it 
further happened, I rode over to Mount 
Vernon, the General being then at home. 
After attending to the more immediate 
object of my visit, I asked him if he own- 
ed such a plantation, as the one I had 
seen, now describing it to him. At first 
he replied in the negative, but soon rising 
and going to consult a book in which he 
kept a record of all his deeds, be said he 
did own this tract of land, but though of 
value, he had entirely overlooked it for 
some years. _ 

** Well, General,” said I banteringly, 
**T dreamed last night that you gave me 
that plantation.” 

‘Washington, contrary to his usual 
habit, langhed outright, and observed, 

“You did not dream Mount Vernon 
‘away from me, did you, sir?” 

“Ono, I was not so grasping as that, 
though I honestly had the dream,” I re- 
plied in the same vein of pleasantry ; 
when nothing more being said, the affair 
on my part passed from my mind as a 
joke, and was forgotten. It seemed, 
however, that my dream was not so vain 
aone as I had supposed; for the next 
morning, as I was taking my leave, the 
General dropped a folded paper into my 
hat, carelessly remarking that I could ex- 
amine it at some leisure opportunity. I 
did so, and to my agreeable surprise, 
found it to be this very deed, made out, 
probably, after 1 had retired the night 
before, and conveying, as you perceive, 
for gho eonsideration of natural affection, 
the valuable plantation I had discovered.” 

[Democratic Review. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE BOA CONSTRICTOR, 


‘*A few years before our visit to Cal- 
cutta, the captain of acountry ship, while 
passing the Sunderbunds, sent a boat into 
one of the creeks to obtain some fresh 
fruits which are cultivated by the few 
miserable inhabitants of this inhospitable 
region. Having reached the shore, the 
crew moored the boat under a bank, and 
left one of their party to take care of her. 
During their absence, the lascar who re- 
mained in charge of the boat, overcome 
by heat, lay down under the seats, and 
felt tisleep. Whilst he was in this happy 
state of unconsciousness, an enormous 
boa-constrictor emerged from the jungle, 
reached the boat, had already coiled it: 
huge body round the sleeper, and was in 
the very act of crushing him to death, 
when his companions fortunately return- 
ed at this auspicious moment, and, at 
tacking the monster, severed a portion o 
its tail, which so disabled it that it mn 
longer retained the power of doing mis 
chief. The snake was then easily de: 
spatched, and found to measure sixty-twu 
feet and some inches in length.” 

A well authenticated illustration of the 
voracity of the boa occurred in 1817, o1 
board a vessel which conveyed lord Ain 
herst and his suite to England. It i 
here given from No. 36 of the “ Penn: 
Magazine.” ‘ This serpent was of larg: 
dimensions, though not of the very largest. 
A living goat was put into his cage. H-; 
viewed his prey for a few seconds, felt it 
with his tongue, and then, withdrawins 
his head, darted at the throat; but thé 
goat, displaying a courage worthy of « 
| better fate, received the monster on hi; 

horns. The serpent retreated, to retur) 
|to the combat with more deadly certain- 
ity. He seized the goat by the leg, pull- 





ed it violently down, and twisted himself 
with astonishing rapidity round the neck. 
The goat was so overpowered that he 
could not even struggle to escape. For 
some minutes after his victim was dead, 
the serpent did not change his posture. 
At length he gradually slackened his 
grasp, and, having entirely disengaged 
himself, he prepared to swallow the life- 
less body. Feeling it about with his 
mouth, ne begun to draw the head into 
his throat; but the horns, which were 
four inches in length, rendered the gorg- 
ing of the head a difficult task. 

In about two hours the body disappear- 
ed. During the continuance of this ex- 
traordinary exertion, the appearance of 
the serpent was hideous. He seemed to 
be suffering strangulation; his cheeks 
looked as if they were, bursting ; and the 
horns appeared ready to protrude through 
the monster’s scales. After he had ac- 
complished his task, the boa measured 
double his ordinary diameter. He did not 
move from his posture for several days, 
and no irritation could rouse him from 
his torpor.” 

Stedman, in his expedition to Surinam, 
mentions an encounter with a large 
snake in Guina, which illustrates the de- 
scription given by the Scriptures of Satan, 
under the figure of a serpent. He had 
left his boat about twenty yards, passing 
through mud and water, when he discov- 
ered a snake rolled up under the fallen 
leaves and rubbish of the trees; it was so 
well covered that it was some time be- 
fore he distinctly perceived the head of 
the monster, distant from him not more 
than sixteen feet, moving its forked ton- 
gue, while its eyes, from their uncommon 
brightness, appeared as though they emit- 
ted sparks of fire. The gentleman fired; 
but, missing the head, ghe ball went 
through the body of the snake, which 
struck around with such astonishing force, 
as to cut away all the underwood around 
him, with the facility of a scythe mowing 
grass; while, by flouncing his tail, he 
caused the mud and dirt to fly over his 
head to a considerable distance. ‘The 
sportsman returned again to his game, 
and found the snake a little removed 
from his former station, but very quiet, 
with his head as before, lying out amongst 
the fallen leaves, rotten boughs, and old 
moss. Another shot was immediately 
fired, which wounding the animal but 
slightly, he sent out such a cloud of dust 
and dirt as a whirlwind only could pro- 
duce besides. By the third fire the snake 
was shot through the head. It appeared 
to be a young one, only half grown, not- 
withstanding all the commotion it caused, 
and measured a little more than twenty- 
two feet in length, and its thickness was 
that of aStout lad.—Church of Eng. Mag. 








RELIGION. 





A REFUGE FROM THE STORM; OR, THE 
HAWTHORN ARBOR. 


A fine large hawthorn tree, which 
grew in a hedge-row, stretched its boughs 
so far as to be a complete shelter from 
the heat of the sun. In the beautiful 
month of May, this tree was covered with 
white sweet-scented blossoms ; and when 
they began to fall off, the ground below, 
looked as white as snow. Close by, a 
brier-rose in the hedge made the spot ap- 
pear gay and cheerful in the warm sum- 
mer weather. Here the birds sung mer- 
rily, and the bees came in search of hon- 
ey. Even in winter, the place was not 
desolate; for there wasa dark green hol- 
ly bush, with bright scarlet berries, not 
far off. 

Two little children, named Edward 
and Charlotte, were often allowed by 
their kind mother to walk and play in 
the fields a little way from home. They 
were very fond of the hawthorn tree, 
with its wide-spreading branches, and 
they used to call it their house. Indeed, 
with the bushes around it, it was quite 
large enough to be a house for such little 








people. When they stood ontip-toe, they 
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could just manage to gather some flowers ' 
from the lowest of the twigs. 

Sometimes, when they were joined by 
their companions and play-fellows, they 
would hide themselves in their bower, 
and keep very still. Their little friends 
would look every where else for them, 
and think they were lost; but Edward | 
and Charlotte were sure to be found at’ 
Jast under their favorite bush, and then 
they would run out and frisk about like 
the young lambs in the meadows. 

Sometimes they would play here at 
keeping house, and Edward would go out 
into the fields, as if he had to watch the 
cows and sheep, or to cut down trees ; 
while little Charlotte busied herself un- 
der the tree, as if she had to provide a 
dinner, and get every thing comfortable 
for her brother to refresh himself, when 
he came in tired. They did not know 
how much real trouble and anxiety their 
parents had, about those very things which 
they amused themselves by imitating. 

One summer day, when they were in; 
the fields, the sky was suddenly covered 
by very black clouds, and a few drops of 
rain fell. The weather had been very 
hot for some time, and this was the be- 
ginning of a thunder-storm. Most peo- 
ple, who were out, tried to go to some 
place of shelter; and Edward and his 
sister consulted whether they should 
make haste home, or stay under the tree, 
or run to a barn on the other side of the 
field. j 

‘* Let us stay here,” said Edward; ‘“‘we 
are always so happy bere.” 

“] like this place better than any oth- 
er,” said Charlotte; ‘it will be sure to 
shelter us from the shower.” 

Some very heavy rain now came on, 
and for some time the leaves kept it off, 

“This is a very good place,” said the 
little boy. 

“Yes,” added his sister; ‘* how pleas- 
ant the roses smell, now it rains! What 
a nice house we have got!” 

This pleasure did not last long. The 
leaves were not thick enough to protect 
them from the continued rain, and the 
children began to get wet. They heard 
the thunder and were frightened, they 
felt uncomfortable, and ran out, deter- 
mined to reach the barn at least. It was 
well they did, for many persons have been 
struck dead by lightning, when taking 
shelter under a tree, as the branches of- 
ten attract the lightning. The ground 
was slippery, and the children fell down ; 
they got up, and the lightning dazzled 
their eyes; and they were stopped short 
at one place where the water ran like a 
torrent quite across the path. They 
would not have known what to do, had 
they not just then seen their kind father 
near at hand. He had come out to look 
for them, and, taking them by the hand, 
he lifted them across the worst places, 
and brought them safely home. They 
were very glad, and well they might be, 
for if they had been left out of doors, they 
would have been in great danger. 

‘*My dear children,” said their father, 
when they were a little rested, “ you are 
like a great many older people ; you are 
fond of your pleasures and amusements, 
and love to stay in those places where 
they may be found, rather than to pre- 
pare for safety in a storm. Let your ad- 
venture to-day teach you a short lesson. 
However pleasant it is to enjoy flowers 
and fields in fine weather, we want some- 
thing different when a storm comes on. 
Home is the place for safety; you will 
find it so in the tempests and troubles of 
life; especially that home which is a 
house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens, prepared for us by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom it was said, long 
before he came on earth, “ Thou hast 
been a strength to the poor, a strength to 
the needy in his distress, a refuge from 
the storm, a shadow from the heat, when 
the blast of the terrible one is a storm 
against the wall.” Again, ‘A man shall 
be as a hiding place from the wind, anda 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of wa- 
ter ina dry place, as the shadow of a 








great rock in a weary land.” 
xxxii. 23 see also, Matt. vii. 24—27. 


God is the refuge of his saints, 
When storms of sharp distress invade ; 
Ere we can offer our complaints, 
Behold him present with his aid. 
[ Youth’s Friend. 
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HISTORICAL LECTUBES. 

Rev. Mr. Aikin has commenced @ course of 
Lectures in the Vestry ol Perk Street Church, 
on Tuesday evenings, in which will be de- 
scribed the most important: places mentioned 
in the Bible, connected with a relation of 
the remarkable events, which have transpired 
there. From Maps suspended on the wall, the 
localities and distances will be pointed ovt. 
The following are some of the facts mentioned 
in the first Lecture :— 

GENESARETH. 

Our young friends have often read in the 
New Testament of the Sea of Gallilee and the 
Sea of Tiberias, and the lake of Genesareth. 
These are but different names of the same beau- 
tiful sheet of water, in the northern part of the 
holy land, through which flows the river Jordan. 
It is 12 miles long, and 6 miles broad, shaped 
much like an egg, the longest way beitig north 
and south; lies in a deep basin, surrounded by 
lofty hills, from 500 to 1000 feet high, excepting 
only the narrow entrance and outlet of the Jor- 
dan, at the opposite ends of the lake. ‘These 
hills or mountains which are generally very 
steep, come up in most places to the very shore. 
And if you wanted to see this beautiful lake, 
you must come to the very brow of the moun- 
tains, and then far—far down beneath your feet 
at one glance you take in the whole sea, with its 
unruffled waters, and spread out before you like 
a molten looking-glass. What a charming 
scene! Now and then a whirlwind or tornado, 
or violent gust passes over, and lashes its waters 
into terrible fury. At some such time, when 
Christ’s disciples were fearing, lest their ship 
would go to the bottom, Jesus said, Peace: be 
still, Over the bosom of this lake, Jesus often 
sailed with his disciples. Here he walked upon 
the water, and saved the sinking Peter; and 
from a ship thrust out a little from the shore he 
spake many parables. When you read of Christ 
upon the sea, remember this is the sea. 

On the west shore about midway of the lake, 
is a beautiful plain, about three miles long, and 
from one to two miles broad, well watered, by 
springs from the western mountains, and very 
fertile,—one of the most charming spots on 
earth. This is “ The land of Gennesareth.” In 
the north part was Capernaum, the adopted 
home of Jesus after he left Nazareth. In the 
south was Magdala, the home of Mary Magda- 
lene to whom the Saviour showed such kindness; 
and somewhere between, were Chorazin and 
Bethsaida. What place on earth, if we excepa 
Calvary, has to the Christiau’s mind so many in- 
teresting associations? The home of the Son 
of God, during his earthly ministry; the cities 
which witnessed so many of his miracles, and 
heard so many instructions, and from which he 
chose his first disciples. Highly favored land 
of Gennesareth! How few of thy people knew 
the time of their merciful visitation. Jesus lov- 
ed this spot, and went to visit it after his res- 
urrection. On a ceriain morning when the dis- 
ciples, who had returned to their homes, had 
been out all night on the lake fishing, and had 
caught nothing, suddenly a stranger stood upon 
the shore, and said to them, “Children have ye 
any meat?” They said,no. Hesaid, cast your 
net on the other side of the ship and ye shall 
find. They did so, and were unable to draw the 
net for the multitude of fishes. John saith to 
Peter, “It is the Lord.” Wher Peter heard 
that ; unable to wait till they could bring their 
ship to the land, he plunged into the water and 
swam to Jesus. It was at this time and place, 
Jesus remembered such as you. “Feed my 
sheep,” he solemnly charged Peter, “feed my 
lambs.” 

These scenes have passed away. Jesus and 
his disciples are not there. The cities are 
gone with their inhabitants. Ships have almost 





Isa. xxv. 4;! entirely disappeared from the lakes. But the 


mountains are there; the lake is there, still fill- 
ed with abundance of fish, the chub and the 
bream; and there still spreads out the land of 
Gennesareth. And who of you could stand on 
the brow of the western hills and look down 
upon the sea and that fertile plain, without say- 
ing in his heart, “ lovely, sweet Gennesareth !”. 








VARIETY. 





Anger. 
“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so,” &c. 
“ But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise,” &c. 

Read in the Bible, and see how dreadful a 
thing anger or envy is, as exhibited in the case 
of Cain, who got angry one day at his brother 
Abel because he was better in the sight of God 
than himself, and at last he killed his own pious 
brother. Death had never before been seen in 
our world. How awfy] that the first death 
should be by’murder! and that by fratricide! 
What must theit parents, Adam and Eve, have 
felt at the sight and deed! O! anger, anger, 
what misery hast thou brought upon men? God 
will punish sin, and there is no concealing it 
from him. 

If any body strikes you, boys, you ought to 
be careful lest anger arise, and you return the 
blow; but try to keep away from swearing, 
drinking, and bad people, or you will grow bad 
too, and come to some bad end. Bear in mind 
these four striking words, “Tuou Gop sEEst 
ME.” —S,. S, Advocate. 

——_———_. 
Child at Prayer. 

Returning home one evening, I noticed a 
light in the window of a small house; and when 
I came up to it, I saw a little child im his night 
clothes, kneeling on his mother’s lap, holding up 
his little hands, and saying his prayers. I stood 
for a moment; it was a pretty sight, and gave 
much peace to my mind. I remembered that it 
was not to the full-grown and the aged alone, 
but also to the youngest child, that the Lord of 
life and glory has promised, “ Ask, and it shall 
be given unto you; seek, and ye. shall find; 
knock, and it shal] be opened unto you.”—Jb. 

a rd 
Obey your Parents, 

Boys are apt to think that older people cannot 
judge what is safe and proper so well as they 
can, because they are older. But were not their 
father boys before they were men? And do 
they not know what boys are, and what they are 
in danger of 2 Ask that poor, miserable fellow, 
in the cell of the penitentiary, what first led him 
away from the right path, and he will tell you it 
was the acquaintance of a bad boy,—a boy who 
despised the authority of his father and mother. 
Yes, and the authority of God too, and broke the 
holy Sabbath, and used profane language, and 
drew him on from one wicked practice to anoth- 
er, till at last he went one step too far, and lost 
his good name—broke the hearts of his parents, 
and got himself a lodging place within the walls 
of a public prison! He did not think of any 
such end, but his parents told him it would 
be so, 

Which knew best—the old people or the boy? 

Boys and girls should remember that their 
parents have seen more of the world than they 
have; and if they want to be safe from lurking 
enemies, they should act as their. parents di- 
rect.— Ib. 

_—o~——_ 
Don’t Joke with Elephants, 


At the statutes at Barnsley, on Saturday last, 
a country bumpkin went to look at Hilton’s col- 
lection oi wild beasts. On entering the place 
he began to amuse himself by giving the ele- 
phant gingerbread and fruit; but, soon growing 
tired of that, he thought he would try what a 
joke would do, and accordingly he pricked the 
elephant’s trunk with a penknife. No sooner 
was this done, than out of his den rushed the 
animal among the visitors, forcing the chain and 
the large post to which he was fastened along 
with him. The elephant caught the delinquent 
by tne collar, and threw him with great force on 
the ground. Up he got again quickly, and 
made his escape outside, but the elephant struck 
the temporary ceiling which the man had just 
passed with such force as to suiver it to pieces. 
The scene at the moment was tuly ludicrous ; 
men, women, and children were laid in all di- 
rections. Fortupately no one was hurt, except 
the elephant pricker, who complained of his col- 
lar bone.—Leeds (Eng.) Inteliigencer. 

—p~—_—_. 


The Soul Sold for Trifles, 


The souls of men are exceedingly valuable, 
but they often part with them for trifles. Judas 
betrayed Christ, and thus lost his soul for the 
paltry sum of fifteen dollars. Thousands now 
sell their souls for a little “ yellow dust,” or for 





honor, or for worldly pleasure. Some indeed 





sell their souls for a few glasses of strong drink, 
O, itis enongh to make angels weep, to see how 
foolishly the soul is bartered away. Those who 
do thus, will mourn their folly when it is too 
late.—Freewill Baplist Repository. 

—_—@ 


Woman, 


A woman never appears so lovely as when she 
is at’her prayers. A mother’s word, a mother’s 
prayers have more sway over the son than all 
the homilies of the pulpit. The simple phrase 
from her, will draw a tear that no eloquence can 
bring forth. 


—_—~—. 


Maxim.—The bad delights only in mis- 
chief.—-Lebailly. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OLD MAPLE TREE, 
How oft, when life was young and gay, 
My youthful footsteps strayed 
And hastened down the dewy way, 
Beneath the maple shade. 
The lofty boughs of shady green, 
O’ershadowed all around; 
With creeping ivy, modest sheen, 
The mossy trunk was bound. 
Close by the root a purling rill, 
Along the pebbled shore, 
Meandered on its course, until 
{ts song was heard no more. 
Across its bank, in boyhood’s hour, 
My little dam was thrown ; 
And raising thus hydraulic power, 
A mill was all my own. 
And then, as wearied out by one, 
In turn new sports I made, 
Until at last when all were gone, 
I sat beneath the shade. 


’T was there I kept my ample store, 
And there I bought and sold, 
While yellow pebbles from the shore, 
Supplied the need of gold. 
* * * * * 
A hedge of thorns, that bordered near, 
A gloomy swamp concealed, 
Whose hidden deep, thorgh filled with fear, 
I longed to have revealed. 
And oft upon a mossy stone, 
Did I and sister Bell, 
Together sit, and while alone, 
, Our youthful fancies tell. 
But when the evening shades greW long, 
Because of sinking sun, 
And ere the blackbird ceased her song, 
Our voice was also done. 
For fears with darkness brooded there, 
And filled the place with dread,— 
We left a mother’s smile to share, 
Our sport beneath the shade. 
———>———- 
Written for the Youth's Componion. 
WHERE IS YOUR HOME? 
Suggesied by an article published in the * Youth’s Companion’ 
of December 12. 
“ Where is your Home’?” at yonder cot, 
Where the buzzing bee mid the woodbines 


A.. 


plays ; 

Where the Redbreast warbles his beautiful note, 
On the Willow-tree—list, his cheerful lays! 

“ Where is your Home 2” on the restless deep, 
Where the winds and waves with my frail bark 

sports: 

I’m an Ocean boy—on its bosom I sleep; 

But my heart is still on a sheltering port. 

“ Where is your Home?” In Heaven! my child! 
I’m an aged pilgrim and near my home, 

The peaceful sky, where no tempests wild, 
With their blighting blasts shall ever come. 
Boston, December 14, 1843. 

——.__— 
THE VOICE OE NATURE. 
To all above, beneath, around, 
A language God hath given; 
The spreading earth, with verdure crowned, 
The stars which gem the heavens ; 
The flower crowned hill, the sparkling rill, 
The leaf, the spreading tree, 
The tangled brake, the glassy lake, 
And the wide rolling sea! 
What praises pour from Nature’s voice, 
Through all this world of ours ! 
Its notes of joy to heaven ascend, 
Like perfume from the flowers. 
The birds amid the forest boughs, 
Pour forth a choral song, 
And answering hills, with beauty crowned, 
The joyful strain prolong. 
The rugged rocks which bound the strand, 
The emerald robe which clothe the mountain; 
The myriad grains of sparkling sand, 
The creeping vine, the gushing fountain ; 
All, all proclaim his holy name 
Who spake them into birth, 
Who arched the temple of the sky, 
And spread the rolling earth! 














